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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


JOHN, THE TIPPLER. 


Oh John! John! put down that glass. Turn 
round, and take one look at your wife’s beseech- 
ing face, as she sits there quieting your youngest 
boy. What has she ever done to deserve such 
cruel treatment from her husband? Has she not 
been a fond and faithful wife ever since she 
promised to love and obey you, and even when 
you have come home intoxicated and beaten her, 
and frightened your poor children, did she ever 
reproach you, save by the tears that would not be 
controlled, and an imploring look to Heaven for 
aid? Does she not try by every means in her 
pewor to make home attractive to you? Are not 
your children always clean and tidy, though any 
body may know the poor woman has hard work 
enough to keep them so, for all your earnings go 
tothe grocery shop at the corner, for rum. Oh 
John, what would become of you if your poor wife 
should die? Who else do you think would repay 

ou good for evil, day after day, as she does. 
You will think of all this when she lies in her 
cofin. You do not see how slowly but surely you 
are killing her. The rose has faded from her 
cheek—her eye, though always beaming with 
affection for her children and you, is less bright 
than formerly; her figure grows more slender every 
day; but you do not mark these changes. 
bitterly will you reproach yourself when death 
claims her for hisown. Conscience will be roused 
then. Oh, for your children’s sake, if not for your 
own, try to preserve her valuable life. Put down 
the glass! there’s poison in it. If you ever loved 
her, and you did so, truly, once, resolve now to 
‘touch not, taste not, handle not,” for there’s 
no safety in any other course than this. If you 
will do this, you may yet make her last days her 
best days, and give your children once again a 
father instead of a tyrant. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
GHOSTS. 

* About seeing Ghosts men say they must believe their 
eyes, bat if our ears may be deceived, why not our eyes?”” 

The above sentence is the conclusion of a piece 
on the subject of Ghosts in the last number of the 
Youth’s Companion. It reminded me of an oc- 
currence so much to the point, that I will relate it 
as briefly as I can. 

About twenty-five years ago, I was travelling 
in New Hampshire on a road which led through a 
valley of many miles of a thick forest, and no hab- 
itations intervening to greet the eye of a traveller. 
- Thad heard sad tales of a murder committed in 


Ghost of the murdered man, might be seen glid- 
ing along the road, without a head. 
in my days ride, and about dark I entered this 


How’ 


JT was belated 


valley, intending to pass through and lodge at a 
public house on the other side. A thick growth 
of tall trees, covered with their summer foliage, 
would have made it a dark place indeed, but the 
moon, though partly obscured by clouds, flung a 
little light on my path, and I cautiously proceeded 
on my way. It was not long before the Ghost 
stories occurred to my mind, an though but a 
youth, yet I did not believe in any supernatural 
appearances and had always treated them as bug- 
bears to frighten children. 
While reasoning with myself on, the subject, 
and calling into exercise what little philosophy I 
possessed, my horse became suddenly frightened, 
gave a loud snort, and whirling round took the 
other end of the road. With some difficulty I 
got him again on the route and peering forward 
with ‘‘ argus eyes,” at a turn of the road, I dis- 
covered the form of a man dressed in white, and 
sure enough he lacked that essential part—the 
Head. I was so much alarmed and so confident 
that it was something -supernatural, that I first 
thought of making a precipitate retreat, but who 
can outstrip a Ghost that could ride on the wings 
of the wind. I pressed forward—my horse as 
fearful as myself, and though the Ghost was ap- 
proaching me, it was sometime before we met, and 
it was not till he, in a grum voice, bade me ‘‘good 
night,” that I could believe it was flesh and blood. 
I then found it was really a living being, habit- 
ed in a long white frock such as worn by the la- 
borers at that time, and to appearance a white 
bag tied short and perhaps containing meal for his 
family, rested on his shoulders, and gave him a 
giant appearance. His hat being black was too 
much the color of the leaves of the forest, to be 
seen by any who was half prepared to see a man 
without a head. 
If 1 had retreated at first sight of the man, I 
should no doubt still believe I had seen the Ghost 
of Fitzwilliam woods. 
Now my young readers let me advise you ne- 
ver to believe in the idle tales of Ghosts and 
Hobgoblins, for they always originate in our own 
superstitious fears or in some mischievous trick 
ay upon us by others. S. 
eorgza, March, 1837. 
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From the New York Weekly Messenger. 
MY FATHER WILL NEVER SEE ME SUFFER. 
No FICTION, 
So said Adeline, the daughter of a wealthy 
farmer, who was brought up in ease and pleasure, 
and enjoyed all the comferts of life. She wanted 
nothing that money could procure. She possessed 
an amiable disposition, tender and affectionate. 
These properties in a female, attracted many ad- 
mirers.—Of these she made choice of one with 
whom she could trust her all, even her life, and 
become his companion for better, for worse. This 
being known to her parents, they sought every 
means to persuade her to relinquish her choice, 
but to no effect. They were not so violent as to 
tyrannize over their daughter as many others have 
done. But as Christians, would. relate the many 
awful consequences they were fearful would attend 
such an union. Adeline possessing na@urally a 
cheerful turn of mind, would often throw off her 
anxiety, arising from parental solicitude, by jest- 


choice, my father will never see me suffer.” This 
in part may be true, but then we may suffer, and 
be placed beyond the reach of parents. 

However, her mind was made up and could not 
be altered. By mutual consent, therefore, the day 
was appointed, the feast prepared, and the conju- 
gal ceremony performed, and Adeline was greet- 
ed as partner for life. She and her husband, Mr. 
G., stayed at her father’s for awhile. Time pass- 
ed sweetly away, and finally Mr. G. purchased a 
small homestead ingthe neighborhood of her fa- 
ther, where they enjoyed life pleasantly for a sea- 
son, Though while here, Mr. G. manifested some 
signs of uneasiness and dissatisfaction, yet Adeline 
was quite ignorant of his real character; and all 
was peace and harmony on her part. But soon 
after this, Mr. G. proposed to his lovely Adeline 
selling out and going to the West, with the in- 
tention of increasing his fortune and other enjoy- 
ments. 

This at first was objected to, but after awhile 
Adeline consented, being promised the privilege 
of visiting the place of her nativity once a year. 
The time had come—the hour arrived when Mr. 
G. and his dear Adeline were to quit their friends 
and fireside for a home far in the west among 
strangers. In giving the parting hand to her pa- 
rents and friends, instead of manifesting a spirit 
of gloominess and sorrow, she evinced a spirit of 
rapturous delight. With joy sparkling in her 
eyes, she said, ‘‘ father and mother, farewell. 
You must write as soon as convenient, it will do 
me good to hear from home.”’ But oh, the change 
in one year! Who can tell what a day a year 
may bring forth. That lively cheerful turn of 
mind is changed into grief, melancholy, and de- 
spair. : 
Perhaps you will find the circumstances more 
beautifully illustrated in a letter which Adeline 
wrote to her parents in the midst of her distresses. 
It is as follows:— 

‘* Father—my dear Father,—I can conceal my 
grief and misery no longer. I am aware of the 
painful emotions you will feel while I relate the 
truth which I have ‘strove through shame to con- 
ceal. I well recollect your kind admonitions and 
warnings, and this is a source of much grief and 
sorrow. Often have I passed the night with nothing 
to relieve and comfort but the falling tear, which, 
like the gentle dews, has saturated my pillow. 
Since the day when with an air of delight and 
carelessness I bade farewell to my parents and 
friends, I have had no peace nor comfort. For 
alas! alas! the truth is, after reaching my lonely 
dwelling here, far from friends, surrounded by 
strangers, my husband began to mingle by de- 
grees with the society of wicked men, drinking 
now and then the poisonous draughts of liquor, 
and from this to a more degraded and abandoned 
class. He soon mingled with the most filthy and 
obscene, and by rapid degrees grew cold in his 
affections toward me, insomuch that he has ab- 
sented himself from home for weeks and months 
together, having no business absolutely calling 
him away, and I have been left te manage the best 
way I could, until health and strength are ex- 
hausted. Now, here I am, bereft of every earth- 
ly comfort—fast sinking into the grave. 

** Oh! the poignancy of grief I feel in reflecting 
upon former scenes, the many happy hours I have 
enjoyed while under your parental care. But 
here I am destitute of all coimfort, and even have 
no friend to whom I can go and unbosom my sor 
‘rows. And the man I once loved above the 
world, even he has forsaken me. Oh! how shall 





ing. This she frequently did in regard to the 





this forest, and report said that occasionally the 











subject of ——. and said, ‘‘ If I make a poor 
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I suppress my tears under these circumstances. 
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While enrapt in deep meditation, I can exclaim 
with the prodigal son, ‘‘ I will arise and go to my 
father’s house, he has bread enough and to spare.” 
Yes, I know you have.—But ah, how can I come! 
I have nothing to recommend me to your favor. 
No! I have wounded your feelings by 4 non-com- 
pliance with your request. I have been unduti- 
ful; I have slighted your faithful admonitions, and 
can now only solicit your pardon for my follies. 
I would fain fly to embrace my parents, and bedew 
their cheeks with the tears of penitence, but the 
flesh is weak. My dear parents, while you enjoy 
the blessings you have, now and then cast your 
eye on a poor miserable child, an object of pity, 
who was blest with kind parents and a good home, 
behold her cast on the mercy of an unfeeling com- 
munity, no abiding place, surrounded by sorrows, 
none to assist, but doomed to linger out a life of 
suffering, without friends, and without money. I 
almost fancy I see my dear mothér shrink down in 
a swoon unable to hear more. O, my mother! 
my dear mother—what will she do in declining 
years? no daughter to feel a particular interest 
for her welfare! 

‘*That I have not always done right I do not 
deny; that I have not always done as I ought to 
have done is but too true; and wherein I have 
offended you, I solicit your pardon. . I have only 
to look to Him who is the author of my being, to 
prepare me for the awful change which stares me 
in the face. I feel that my stay here is short; 
soon, ah! very soon I must go the way of all the 
earth, to await the general resurrection. It often 
brings the tear from my eyes, when I reflect upon 
the hour of my departure from home, how little I 
thought when I turned to view my parents, it was 
for the last time. But so it is! 

**1 feel I am no more to enjoy your society, so 
farewell. Soon I must leave my ‘‘ Patmos ” here 
below. to see you no more until mingled with con- 
gregated worlds on high. 

‘* Farewell, my dear father and mother, farewell. 

‘* From your most affectionate daughter, 
‘\ ADELINE G ss 


Immediately after reading the above, the old 
man hastened as if contending with a deadly foe, 
to restore his daughter to the affections of her pa- 
rents. His flight was like some blazing meteor, 
for he fled as if all was at stake, with some faint 





hopes of restoring his child to her friends and na-| - 


tive home. He did arrive, but alas! alas! a 
messenger from the skies had so far completed his 
mission as to deprive her of all sense and feeling. 
The father arrived in time to witness the last 
flickerings of the soul, and close the eyes of his 
emaciated daughter. The feelings of the daughter, 
while suffering under her trials and disappoint- 
ments, and of the parents, while groaning under 
their bereavements, can be better imagined than 
described. Say not then, ‘‘ my father will not see 
me suffer,”’ but seek the favor of God, and make 
it a subject of prayer, that God may guide you 
aright in your choice for life. VILETTI. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

THE WARRIORS, 

In ancient times, a warrior stood preparing 
himself for battle. The first dawning of day shed 
a faint light on his gilded armor, and but feebly 
illumined his spacious apartment. Few of the 
Carthaginians had awoke from their slumbers; 
but here was one, a youth scarce nine years of 
age, that had passed a sleepless night. Bright 
visions of future: glory filled his brain, and now 
you may see him prostrate at the feet of the war- 
rior, beseeching that he might accompany him to 
a far distant field of battle. It was the warrior’s 
son, and his favorite. He gazed upon him ear- 
nestly, and he saw bravery, decision, and revenge, 
depicted in his countenance, and ever and anon, 
the flush of excitement. ‘‘ My father shall I go,” 
was the earnest, thrilling request; and the father 
yielded, after he had taken him to the ‘altar of 





Moloch, and heard him swear that he weuld be 


the eternal enemy of the Romans.” This youth 
was victorious. His name became a terror to the 
whole Roman army, and his deeds of valor, filled 
all Carthage with rejoicing. Thousands of voices 
were chanting praises of his wonderful works, and 
the name of Hannibal, seemed great as their gods. 
But changes must come. He who had caused 
rivers of human blood to flow, and had carried his 
army over the untrodden Alps, saw that the sun 
of his glory was on the wane. Dejected he retir- 
ed to Carthage, but how changed were his coun- 
tryman! how fickle is man! coldness, and distrust 
had succeeded idolatry, and confidence, and many 
years after the great Hannibal was poisoned; 
away from the countryvhe had fought to redeem. 

In4nodern times, I saw a youth in earnest con- 
versation with his father. He too had passed a 
sleepless night, but his countenance seemed calm, 
though decided. Visions of future glory had filled 
his soul, but‘they were visions of a celestial mind. 
‘* My father, shall I go?” and his father yielded. 
He bowed himself at the altar of the great ‘I 
Am,” and vowed ‘‘ that he would be the friend of 
man, and the eternal enemy of sin.”” He joined 
himself to an army of warriors, whose Leader was 
Jesus of Nazareth. Many were the battles they 
fought, and many were the victories they gained 
over the ridicule of scoffers, and the enemies with- 
in their own breasts. Angel voices chanted the 
praises of this youthful warrior, for his deeds of 
benevolence, and love. e widow’s heart sung 
for joy, and the famished orphan was fed by his 
bounty. His kindness. softened the iron heart of 
many a criminal, and his offers of salvation brought 
the penitent tear from eyes that rarely wept. But 
a change came over him; his sun had nearly set! 
His path through life had been like that of an an- 
gel, causing light and joy to follow in its train, 
and soon it terminated in Heaven. His body was 
embalmed with the tears of weeping friends, and 
his funeral dirge was the moaning of those he had 
relieved. 

Dear children, which think you, God looks upon 
with the most pleasure—Hannibal the conqueror 
of armies—or his Christian philanthropist, the con- 
queror of sin. Apa. 

Calais, Jan. 1st. 





PARENTAL. 
BOYHOOD OF BENJAMIN WEST. 

A Mortuer’s Kiss.—The first display of talent 
in the infant mind of Mr. West, was curious, and 
still more so from its occurring where there was 
nothing to excite it. America contained scarcely 
a specimen of the fine arts; and being the son of 
a Quaker, he had never seen a picture or a print. 
His pencil was his own invention; his colors were 
given to him by an Indian; his whole life was a 
series of invention, and painting to him was not 
the result of a lesson, but an intuitive passion. 

When only seven years of age, he was one day 
left with the charge of an infant niece in the cra- 
dle, and had a fan to flap away the flies from the 
child. The motion of the fan made the child 
smile, and its beauty attracted his attention. He 
looked at it with a pleasure he had never before 
experienced; and observing some paper on the 
table, together with pens, and red and black ink 
he seized them with agitation, and endeavored to 
delineate a portrait; although at that period he 
had never seen an engraving or picture. Hear- 
ing the approach of his mother and sister, he en- 
deavored to conceal what he had been doing; but 
the old lady, observing his confusion, asked 
what he had been about, and insisted on seeing 
the paper. He obeyed, entreating her not to be 
angry. Mrs. West, after looking some time at 
the drawing, with evident pleasure, said to her 
daughter, ‘‘I declare he has made a likeness of 
little Sally!”’ and kissed him with much fondness 
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and satisfaction, This encouraged him to say, 
that ifit would give her any pleasure, he would 
make a drawing of flowers she held in her hand; 
for his genius was awakened, and he felt that he 


& 


could imitate anything which pleased his dat 
ght. 





STUY 


In after life he used tosay, ‘‘ My mother’s kis 
made me a painter.” ” 
Young West used pen and ink for his drawin 
until hair pencils were described to him, whe ; 
found a substitute in the tapering fur of a 
tail. In the following year, a cousin sent 
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box ef colors and pencils, with several piece 
canvass prepared for the easel, and six engra 
The box was received with delight, and West now 
found all his wants supplied. He rose at the 
dawn of the following day, and carried the box to 
the garret, where he spread the canvass, prepared 
his pallet, and began to imitate the figures in the 
engraving. Enchanted with his art, he forgot hig 
schoolshours, and joined the family at dinner 

without mentioning the employment in which he 
had been engaged. In the afternoon he again re. 
turned to the garret; and for several days suc- 
cessively, he withdrew in the same manner, and 
devoted bimself to painting. 

Mrs. West suspecting that the box occasioned 
his neglect of school, went into the garret and 
found him employed on a picture. Her anger was 
soon appeased by the sight of his performance. 
She saw not merely a copy but a composition from 
two of the pictures. She kissed him with trans. 
ports of affection and promised that she would in- 
tercede with his father to pardon his absence from 
school. This picce, finished in his 8th year, was 
exhibited sixty seven years afterwards, in the same 
room with his sublime picture of ‘* Christ Reject- 
ed;” and the artist declared that there were in- 
ventive touches in his first juvenile essay, which 
all his subsequent experience had not enabled him 
to surpass. 
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RELIGION. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


‘* Aunt Ruth,” said little Sarah as she came 
bounding into my chamber, after meeting, ‘‘Aunt 
Ruth, don’t you know you promised that after 
meeting you would hear me tell all I could re- 
member of the sermon to-day? It is after meet- 
ing now, and I know both the texts and ever s 
much that Mr. B. said.” I took the little prattler 
on my knee, and removed her bonnet and shaw, 
forgotten in her haste to begin. As I put back 
the glossy curls from her forehead, she looked up 
in my face with such a sweet smile, as made me 
inwardly pray, that the little girl might often in 
her life feel the pure pleasure of doing right, 
After listening to a very eager, but I confess 
rather imperfect sketch of the two discourses, one 
of which to Sarah’s great delight was addressed 
partly to children, I asked her if she had felt as 
tired as usual. ‘‘ Oh no,” she said, ‘‘ for I used 
to be so glad when sermon was done, and in the 
afternoon I feel so fidgety, that I could almost cry. 
I was a little tired to day, because it made my 
neck ache to look up, but when I did not listen to 
Mr. B. I said over to myself about the heathens, 
and then I got thinking about it, and | remember- 
ed what Mr. G. said about them at the dinner te- 
ble to day. I forgot to look up again till he said 
‘* little boys and girls,” and then in a little while 
he was done. When he prayed, | minded that he 
said, ‘‘ while we enjoy so much in our own happy 
homes, we will not forget the poor pagans, and he 
begged that our Father in Heaven, would have 
pity on the poor little children that had such igno- 
rant and wicked mothers. And ‘ Aunt Ruth,” 
she added, while a tear started in her eye, “ 
couldn’t help praying for them too. I like Mr. 
Brown, she said after a few moments of apparent 
thoughtfulness. Why? asked I smiling at her 
warmth. ‘‘ Because he looked so pleasant when 
he said ‘‘I am sure none of the children who hear, 
me, will forget what the hymn says, 

“I thank the goodness and the grace, 
Which on my birth has smiled; 

And made me in these latter days 

A happy Christian child.”? 
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‘*Do you think Mr. Brown’s mother taught him 
me ,?? 
minister came to know her favorite hymn; but 
that I must be busy and could talk with her no 
more. She looked so disappointed that I said, ‘‘ If 
you would liketo learn more about the heathen chil- 
dren, Sarah, I will give you a book where you may 
read what the missionaries say.” I took the Mis- 
sionary Herald from the table for her, and she was 
soon so interested that when Mrs. Susan cametotake 
her to the nursery, I heard her beg her mother for 
leave to sit up a little longer just till she had finished 
that page.” As she kissed me and bade ‘“ go 
night,’ she whispered ‘I have kept God’s Sab- 
bath, and reverenced his sanctuary,’ hav’nt I?” 
and she slid away before I could answer her. 

If any ofthe little boys arid girls who read my first 
account @f Sarah, have made the experiment she 
did, I am almost sure they will know exactly 
how she felt when she laid her head on her pillow 
at the close of that pleasant Sunday. Ruru. 

ST ee Ae Bae ABE 
From the Sabbath Schoot Treasury. 

A TEACHER’S PRAYERS ANSWERED. 

A few years since, the following circumstances 
occurred in a district school, in a town of Massa- 
chusetts, The teacher frequently endeavored to 
convince her scholars, that it was their duty, in 
youth, to love and serve God; but more frequently 
did she pray, that the Holy Spirit* might descend, 
and make them new cpeatures in Christ Jesus. 
At length, one afternoon, four Misses, some of her 
most obedient scholars, remained out at recess, a 
long time after they were called. When they 
came, they were told, that, according to the regu- 
lations of the school, they should not be allowed 
a recess the next day. The next morning, while 
their companions were enjoying their usual respite 
from study, they presented to their teacher a bil- 
let, stating that they thought she would not be dis- 





pleased with their conduct, the day preceding, if 


she knew the reason why they remained out— 
which was to hold a prayer-meeting. The teacher 
etpressed to them the great satisfaction she felt in 
being informed that such was the case. She told 
them, she hoped they would continue to retire by 


themselves to pray to God, and wished them, if 


they could, to persuade all their young companions 
to join them. “They were requested, if it would 
be their pleasure, to remain after school, and con- 
verse with their teacher on the subject of religion. 
They all remained, and expressed deep anxiety 
of mind, respecting the salvation of their souls. 
They were exhorted to trust in the Saviour, and 
not to rest till they found him. The teacher then, 
by solemn prayer, commended them to God’s 
mercy and grace in Jesus Christ, and they parted. 
For several days, their convictions for sin increas- 
ed—but it was not long before their teacher had 
the unspeakable joy of hearing them all express a 
hepe in the “Saviour. Three of them soon after 
made a public profession of religion, and have, to 
this day, unblameably maintained that profession. 
The day after they made known their anxiety to 
their teacher, they expressed it to their compan- 
ions, and invited them to join them in seeking sal- 
vation. Day after day, when nothing was said on 
the subject ef religion, during school hours, one 
after another of the Misses, would burst into tears, 
and sob aloud. When asked the cause of their 
grief, they would answer, that they wept, because 
they were such great sinners. Almost daily, for 
weeks, the teacher was requested to stop after 
school, to converse and pray with her anxious pu- 
pils. The religious feeling manifested among the 
scholars, was so deep, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to pursue the usual course of instruction 
Their place of resort for prayer, at recess, was i 
burying ground, which was near by. There, 
little girls, from seven to twelve years of age, 
might be seen prostrate by the side of graves, 
praying God to forgive their sins. Many of them 
at length indulged hopes in the mercy of God, and 
have given decided evidence of piety, to the pre- 


| sent time, and will finally, we trust, be found at} promised to bless such Jabors—he has often, in 
that, when he was little, just as my mother taught | the right hand of the Saviour; while others soon | latter as well as former days, verified his promise, 


I told her that I could not teli how the | returned to the frivolities ef youth, and, we fear, | and he will never fail. 
Scholars in | 


‘have hardened their hearts in sin. 
| other schools in town, hearing of the state of feel- 


le: 


conversion of precious souls to God. 
schools, be importunate at a throne of grace, with 
by immediate results, that God is saying to them, 


‘* Before they call, I will answer; and while they 
are speaking, I will hear.” L. S. W. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 





From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
SABBATH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IS VALUABLE. 

Feeling a deep interest in the cause of Sabbath 
schools, and ardently desirous that all the readers 
of the Treasury may be made better by its perusal, 
I propose to relate for its columns, a short story 
about a little girl in P., forty miles from Boston. 

I must begin by saying, that her mother was a 
poor widow, and supported herself and her little 
girl, only five or six years old, by her labor. We 
should not think worse of her for this, but only 
feel sorry that she was not more comfortably situ- 
ated, than to be obliged to go out to washing, 
when the weather was very cold, without decent 
clethes to wear. But she was a very wicked wo- 
man too, and did not want her little girl to go to 
the Sabbath School. Some kind-hearted ladies, 
who were Sabbath School teachers, at last saw the 
little girl, all dirty and ragged, and they felt very 
sorry that she was growing older, and learning to 
be wicked as her motlier was. They pitied her so 
much that they were willing todo what they could 
to help her. So they went to her mother, and 
asked her if she would let Ann go to the Sabbath 
School? The mother did not care much about 
that God who made her, and did not want the 
trouble of helping her to go to the Sabbath School. 
But when the ladies said they would make her 
some clothes to wear, and go and dress her up 
neat on Sabbath mornings, she consented to let 
her go. 

Ann continued to go to the Sabbath School very 
constantly, and became a very good girl. After 
she had attended it nearly two years, her teacher 
began to feel quite sorrowful, because she could 
not perceive so great a change in little Ann as 
she wished. She had tried to be faithful in teach- 
ing, but she now feared that Ann had not yet re- 
ceived the truth into her heart. She was afraid 
Ann did not love God better than every thing in 
the world besides. But one day news came tothe 
Sabbath School that the poor wicked woman, who 
did not want her daughter to go to it, had been 
converted—that she had repented of her sins, and 
prayed to God, and He had forgiven her all her 
sins, and given her a new heart, so that she would 
love and serve Him. 

Soon as Ann heard this, she looked her teacher 
full in the face, her eyes beaming with intense in- 
terest, and exclaimed. ‘‘O teacher! has she? 
has she? That is just what I have been praying 
for these twelve months.” 

Now, let me ask all the children who may read 
this, if they too pray for their parents, as did this 
little girl. ‘‘Do you ask your Heavenly Father 
to bless your dear parents, day after day, and 
week after week, for twelve long months? Do 
you pray oftert and fervently for ycurself in secret 
where none but God can see? He is as ready 
now to forgive you as he was that little girl, and 
as willing to give you a new heart as he was that 
wicked mother, who afterwards loved God and 
the Sabbath School, and the pious teacher. Pray 
often to him, and He will bless you. 

This circumstance, which occurred about two 
years since, should encourage the pious S. S, 
‘teacher to labor faithfully and perseveringly for 
| tue spirltual interests of his scholars. God has 
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ing in this district, also formed prayer-meetings | Letter from a Sabbath School Teacher to his superin- 
among themselves, which resulted in the hopeful | 


Let all pious teaghers, in primary or Sabbath | 


the prayer of faith, and they shall assuredly know | 





S.A. T. 








EPHRAIM SMITH. 


tendenit—extracted from the last Report of Mason 

Street Sabbath School, Boston. 

‘* To quicken me in duty, I have just received 
intelligence of the death of Ephraim Smith, a pious 
young man, who occupied a seat in my class only 


,a few Sabbath since as a visiter, and with whom 
iI have been associated as a teacher and pupil in 


the Sabbath School at Bolton for four years. He 
was a member of Andover Academy; and it was 
his design to devote himself to the heathen, (had 
God seen fit) after having qualified himself for 
that great work. He was untiring in his labors to 
promote the interests of the Sabbath School; and 
has sometimes walked ten miles on Saturday, 
to be ready to teach a class on the Sabbath, 
and would walk back the ten miles on Monday 
morning, to be in time for the academical’ exer- 
cises, I feel a pleasing assurance that he is now 
with Christ in glory. Through the instrumentali- 
ty of the Sabbath School, he was brought to 
Jesus’s feet; and almost the last conversation I 
had with him, he said he should have occasion to 
praise Gop to all eternity, for the institution of Sab- 
bath Schools, And now he has gone to join the 
holy throng of #he redeemed in glory. May 
events like these encourage us to work diligently 
in the vineyard of the Lord, so that we too may 
unite at last with those who have gone befor@ us- 
in celebrating the praises of redeeming love.” 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the Trumansburgh Advocate. 

CONFLICT WITH A BEAR, 

Samuel Weyburn was a ian to whose spirit the 
danger and high daring of the backwoodsman was 
congenial. With the hardihood of the early set- 
tler, he blended the bold and free spirit of the 
hunter. The wild wood with its wilder beasts 
and savage men, presented attractions for him 
from which the effeminate race of the present time 
would recoil with terror. 

His cottage in the woods formed for him a 
lovely and solitary retreat, notwithstanding it was 
exposed to the frequent and predatory visit of 
wild beasts, that appeared to have identified the 
habitation, of man with their own dark retreat of 
the forest. 

Among the visitants the black bear indicated a 
remarkable disposition to be the most social. A 
bear! a bear! cried the eldest son of Mr. Wey- 
burn one day as they were in the valley of the 
Point, in the midst of which stood their dwelling. 
The father turned his eye in the direction pointed 
out by his son, and saw a very large black bear, 
with his side ful] in view and head turned toward 
the woodsman; the bear was gazing intently upon 
the stranger men. 

‘* Though it be the last kernel in my horn and 
bullet in my pouch, yet shalt thou have them, 
bruin,”’ said the father as he seized his rifle. To 
level his piece and fire at the side of the beast was 
but the work of a moment with Mr. Weyburn. 
The sharp crack of the rifle was blended with a 
growl of agony from the beast, as with a broken 
shoulder he retreated upon the ravine. 

‘* Follow,” said the father, and seizing a pitch- 
fork as his only effective weapon at hand, he 
dashed up the side of the minor Fall in pursuit of 
the wounded beast. The ardor of the father out- 
stripped the less experienced daring of the son, 
and the bear and his first pursuer were soon lost 
in the forest. 

Regardless of the strong and rocky fastnesses 
of either side, the bear bent his course for the 
great Falls, at the upper extremity of the ravine. 
On arriving at the falls, the bear ascended the 
sloping bank and placed himself in an attitude of 
defence at the foot of the perpendicular rock. 
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Youth’s Companion, 








And now arrived, the moment that was to witness 
a scene of the most unparalleled daring on the 
part of Mr. Weyburn. Ascending the bank at the 
lower point, the woodsman approached the bear 
by a circuitous path around the foot of the perpen- 
dicular rock. On approaching the beast the 
woodsman boldly and with remarkable self-pos- 
session poised his ineffective weapon for a deadly 
thrust. . 

Throwing the whole force of the man in the 
act, the woodsman made a desperate lunge full at 
the side of the beast. ‘The sharp tines of the 
pronged weapon grazed the ribs of the monster, 
and glancing aside, did but a little execution, 
when, with a fearful growl, the bear sprang full 
upon the person of Mr. Weyburn. Empty hand- 
ed and alone, Mr. Weyburn closed with and 
grasped the throat of the beast, at the moment he 
felt the fangs of the monster fastening upon ‘his 
thigh. ‘‘ Father! father! held him! I come!” 
was rather the despairing shriek than the encour- 
aging cry, which at that moment burst upon the 
ear of the desperate perent. 

But he heard no more: Down went the man 
and beast in frightful evolutions towards the 
watery basin below? But Mr. W. possessed 
nerves which in tension as danger threatens, and 
with manly sublimity he retained his self possess- 
ion during the climax of dreadful strife. Fortu- 
nately for the woodsman, it was his turn to be up- 
permost when on arriving at thefoot of the bank, 
man and beast rolled in dusty conflict into the 
watery basin below. 

Firm to,his hold of the monster’s throat, the 
bleeding and bruised woodsman struggled des- 
perately to effect the suffocation of the beast. 
But nature was nearly exhausted, and the hunter’s 
situation had become truly desperate, when at this 
moment the bank above the place of combat gave 
way beneath the powerful leap of a human foot. 

A glancing object flashed before the confused 
vision of the fainting woodsman, as a heavy met- 
tled axe fell upon the emerging head of the bear, 
and Samuel Weyburn was saved from a strange 
and violent death by the timely interference of his 
son, W. H. G. 

Goodwin’s Point, July, 1836. 





DITORIAL. 
a aS 
[From a Correspondent.} 

BOYS WITHOUT EYES. 

Now, Charles, I wish to talk with you a few min- 
ates. When I was in Boston a week or two ago, I 
went into the Blind Institution. There, I saw some 
little boys that had not any eyes. They had learned 
to read, by running their fingers over the letters, 
which were so made that they could be felt. 

Remember now, these boys had no eyes, no not 
one. They never saw their father’s or mother’s 
faces. They never saw the sun, nor the moon and 
stars. They never looked upon the beautiful rain- 
bow over their heads in the clouds, nor at the pretty 
flowers, that grow around where they walk in sum- 
mer. Must not the world appear dark to them? 
How would you like to have a world without a sun? 
You would not be pleased with that, I am sure. 
Suppose you lived in a house in which there were no 
windows, then you know you could not look out and 
see what was doing in the streets. That would be a 
dark house to live in. Well, those boys that I have 
told you about, live in a house that has not any win- 
dow; I mean, that they have no eyes to look out into 
the street with; and besides, when the sun shines out 
brightly this spring, when the grass grows up fresh 

and green, and the lilies bloom in the garden and 
meadow, they will see none of them; all will be dark. 

Now, as I have not much more time, I wish to ask 
‘ya"1 two questions, which you may think about till we 
talk together again. One question is, how weuld 
you like to have beth of your eyes taken out, so that 
you could not see anything nor any body? The 


what you must do, in order that you may go when 
you die to a place of light above? ‘These questions 
are not very hard to understand, and you ‘may talk 
and think about them until we see each = 








THE ORPHAN’S PLAINT. 
Oh hast thou not seen when time was thine, 
And the blossoms of ehildhood bloom/’d for thee, 
The tear of joy on the eye-lid shine 
Of a mother that loved thee tenderly ? 

If thou hast, then think net that joy is mine— 
For my mother’s-eye-lid has ceased to shine. 


And hast thou not mark’d thy parent’s breast,— 

To throb at the pressure thy head has giv'n, 
Whileshe pray’d thatthy slumbers might give thee rest, 
And if death were near—thou might wake in Heav’n? 
Then think not my joy is as thine complete, 

For my mother’s bosom has ceased to beat. 

And hast thou not had when thy heart was light, 

A father’s precepts impress’d on thee, 

And mark’d hew affection’s eye grew bright, 

As he taught, and look’d, and smiled on thee? 

Then think not my happiness equals thine— 

For my father sleeps where the moonbeams shine. 
And hast thou not felt when thou cam’st at even 

To bend in pray’r at thy sister’s knee— 

How sweet was the kiss by a sister giv’n, 

As her lip on thy cheek press’d tenderly? 

Then think not I have in thy footsteps trod, 

For my sister’s spirit has sought its God. 

But yet though the orphan’s heart can weep, 

He still has a consolation here— 

For the grave is the plece where the mourners sleep, 
And the grave will dry the mourner’s tear. 
Then weep not—my spirit with God shall be, 
And my mother again will smile on me. 
AL 2 ARE 








Roy. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AN EVENING HYMN, 


ritten for 4 little boy, three years old, inthe absence 
of his father. 
I'll clasp my little hands in prayer, 
Ask God to take me in his care, 
Forgive what I have done amiss, 
My little sisters kindly kiss, 
And be a better boy. 
Ill think of father far away, 
Who often knelt with me to pray; 
Pll love dear mother, she’s so kind, 
And when she speaks, I’ll always mind, 
And be a better boy. 
I'll love my playmates, ev’ry one— 
And help them home, when school is done, 
And learn my lessons ev’ry night, 
That I nay always say them right, 
And be a better boy. 
And in the morning, when I wake, 
My little prayers to God I'll make; 
And when again I go to school, 
Ill think of this, the safest rule, 
To be a better boy. 
Leo. 

















VARIETY. 








Method of taming the Wild Elephant. 


Extract from the journal of Rev. Mr. Simons, 
Baptist Missionary to Burtmah. 

E wild elephant was brought in to-day from the 
wilderness by a drove of tame females. The Bur- 
mans assemblod from all parts of the city to see him 
enter the trap. We arrived too late to see him enter, 
but were informed that he walked in very quietly with 
the drove. These were soon let out, and the wild 
elephant, finding himself alone, surrounded by strong 
posts and a high wall, and diseppointed in his mighty 
efforts to escape, gave us a fine opportunity to see 
the exertions of the wonderful animal in his wild 
state, and to admire the wisdom and power of God 
in his formation. After he had been teased by some 
daring fellows running to him with a spear, and then 
scampering away, as for their life, the entrance to 
the small trap was opened, and he furiously pursued 





ether question is, Do you use your eyes in learning 


a man into it, and instantly found his liberty curtail- 
ed. This place was just large enowgh for him to 
stand in, and whilst the men were fastening his hind 


legs with strong ropes made of buffalo hides, and fix- 


ing a rope round his neck, he raged terribly. From 


moet eenree = cs — 

throwing himself with fury on the ground, thrusting 
his tusks into the earth and roaring tremendously 
and trying to break his fetters, he was finally drawn 
up to a strong post, to which he was fastened by the 
neck. He will be kept here until he is tame enough 
to receive the next course of discipline. 

[Baptist Miss. Mag. 





Giving a Tiger a Pinch of Snuff. | 

Dr. Dunlap while in the East Indies, conquered a 
royal tiger with a bladder of Scotch snuff. ‘The doc- 
tor having crossed the river Ganges with his quarter. 
ly allowance (seven pounds) of snuff, observed a 
tiger atsome distance. Being without guns he order- 
ed his men to use their oars as weapons of defence, 
They formed into a close column, with their backs to 
windward, whilst the doctor emptied the contents of 
a bladder into a piece of canvass and danced upon it, 
till it became as fine as dust. The tiger continued 
winding, and occasionally crouched. When he ap- 
proached within 20 yards of the party, octor dis- 
charged about half a pound of the ammunition, part 
of which was carried by the strong wind into the face 
of the tiger. The tiger growled, shook his head and 
retreated. In a few minutes he returned to the 
charge, approaching the party cautiously, rubbing 
his eyes with his forelegs. When within about 
fifteen yards of the party, he again crouched and was 
preparing to make his murderous spring, when the 
doctor and his party let fly at him about two pounds of 
snuff, which told well, for the royal tiger commenced 
roaring, and springing into the Ganges, fied to the 
opposite shore For this achievement the doctor re- 
ceived two hundred rupees, a silver snuff-box, and 
the title of Tiger, from a native prince. 





Sagacity ef a Dog. 

Some short time since, a chikl of Mr. A. Munn, of 
Litterkenny, about three years old, fell into a vessel 
of water in the rear of the house, and it would in all 
probability have perished, had it not been for a dog, 
which promptly ran to his assistance; and after hav- 
ing rescued him from his perilous situation, set up 
such a strange howling as attracted the notice of one 
of the family, who on arriving found the dog still 
holding the little boy by the clothes lest he might 
again goin the water. The dog, on resigning his 
charge in safety, manifested strong symptoms of joy, 
leaping and wagging his tale in apparent delight. 
The same animal was the means of preserving the 
life of a man a few years ago, in the vicinity of Doe 
Castle, who had sunk when bathing in a place so 
dangerous that no person would venture to his aid; 
he had -gone down the second time, when the do 

plunged in after him, seized him by the hair, and u 

timately brought him where assistance was availa- 
ble. * He is a water dog of the Newfoundland species. 
[Derry paper. 





The Schoolmaster and his Scholar, 


A schoolmaster hearing one of the scholars read, 
the boy, when he came to the word honor, prononne- 
ed it in full; the master told him it should be pro- 
nounced without the A as thus=onor. “Very well, 
sir,” replied the lad, ‘I will remember for the fu- 
ture.” ‘* Ay,” said the master, “always drop the 
h.” The next morning the master’s tea, with a hot 
muffin, had been brought to the desk, but the-duties 
of his avocation made him watt till it was cold; when 
addressing the same hoy,~he told him to take it to the 
fire to heat it.” ‘Yes, sir,” repli scholar. 
Presently the master, called for thesmuffin, ‘‘ I-vhave 
eat it, as you bade me,” said the boy-*** Eat it, you 
rogue! I bade you take it to the fire and heat it.” 
‘* But sir,” answered the lad, “‘ yesterday you told me 
always to drop the h.” ? 





Not too young to Pray. 

A young prince having asked his tuter to instruct 
him in religion and teach him to say his prayers, was 
answered “that he was yet too young.” ‘ That can- 
not be,” said the little boy, “for I have been in the 
burying ground and measured the graves; I found 
many of them shorter than myself.” 





The way to Thrive. 


A poor man once went to a pious minister, and 
said, ‘“‘ Mr. Carter, what will become of me? I work 
hard, and fare hard, and yet I cannot thrive.” Mr. 
Carter answered, “ Still yeu want one thing. I will 
tell you what you shall do; work bard, and fare bard, 
and pray hard, and I will warrant you shall thrive.” 





Advice, 


When a friend calls to see yeu, treat him with the 
utmost complaisance, but if important business calls 





the trap, well fettered he was pulled cut, and after 


your attention, politely excuse yourself and he will 
excuse you. 
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